THE  ABSOLUTE MONARCHY

the Port Royal 'solitaries' and by Blaise Pascal in a masterpiece, his
Provincial Letters. Pascal's thesis was that the propositions condemned in
Augustinus were not to be found in that work and that in a question of
fact no authority can intervene. The quarrel became unbelievably bitter;
the King's Jesuit confessor hated the Jansenists, who constituted a power-
ful party in the Parlement and even at court. The Jesuits and their friends
found little trouble in winning over the King, who 'thought himself an
apostle' were he only to persecute Jansenism. In the end Port Royal was
razed to the ground and its loyal inmates scattered. But the 'little society'
secretly survived into the nineteenth century, and an unavo wed Jansenism
remained in France the Catholic aspect of the Reformation.

Ever since Henry IV had brought about religious peace by means of
the Edict of Nantes, the Protestants had held their own, numbering
nearly a million two hundred thousand souls. They dwelt principally in
Languedoc, in Dauphine and along the west coast. The Catholic clergy
did its best to persecute the 'so-called reformed religion*. Urged on by
his confessor, Louis XTV forbade the Protestants to build new churches,
and then gave priests the right to enter the homes of dying members of
the cult in order to exhort them to change their faith before breathing
their last. In i<58i the King sanctioned the conversion' of children to
Catholicism starting at the age of seven. Saint Augustine was cited as an
authority in the search for an excuse to use constraint in matters of faith.
And then Protestants were barred from being notaries, bailiffs or even
grocers! Under pressure from his confessor, Pere La Chaise, and Madame
de Maintenon, Louis thought he was doing his duty by authorizing the
dragonnades, during the course of which the King's soldiers were to
be seen torturing the King's subjects in order to force them to become
Catholics. Such cruelty was employed that many of the reformed abjured
their creed in dismay and proceeded from torture to Communion. At
last, on October I7th, 1685, an ill-fated day for France, the King signed
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes; the public practice of their religion
was forbidden to the Protestants. 'Unanimous' praises poured forth,
a phenomenon which is always symptomatic of oppression. As many
members of the Reformed Church as were able went into exile in
England, Holland, Germany and even America, where they established
respectable and respected Huguenot colonies; thus did France lose four
hundred thousand of her finest subjects, in its army and navy, among its
magistrates and businessmen. And this was the greatest mistake of the
whole reign.
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